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RECENT LITERATURE. 

Sir Samuel Baker on Wild Beasts and Their Ways. 1 — This 

book will be found very interesting to the general reader, and also 
instructive to the naturalist. The author restricts his descriptions to 
what he has actually observed himself, and they therefore have an 
especial value. As he has hunted in all the continents excepting South 
America and Australia, his observations cover much ground ; in fact, 
probably no sportsman has lived who can record such a varied experi- 
ence of wild animals. His observations have also the value which is 
to be derived from long familiarity with most of the species which he' 
describes. This record is the more useful as many of the species 
which he has hunted have been already much restricted in numbers 
and distribution since the author began his career, and some of them 
are probably doomed to extinction. His accounts of the mental 
peculiarities and habits of the animals which have come under his 
observation in a state of nature are very valuable, as such opportunities 
are rarely enjoyed by persons competent to record them accurately. 
His book affords, therefore, a mine of information to the student of 
animal psychology. Sir Samuel Baker is a true sportsman ; that is, he 
observes such methods as will preserve from extinction the species 
which he pursues, bearing in mind what is remembered too little by the 
average man with a gun, that if he desires sport in the future he must 
not destroy females and young, and must protect game sufficiently to 
ensure its continuance. 

His observations cover the larger Mammalia, and include one rep- 
tile, the Crocodilus vulgaris of Africa. His descriptions of the haunts 
of these animals will be attractive to all lovers of scenery. They are 
so exact in detail as to enable the reader to realize it much better than 
if clothed in more eloquent and enthusiastic language. Incidentally 
the peculiarities of the people with whom his travels brought him in 
contact are referred to. Such are the shikaris of India, the hunters 
of the Hamram Arabs of Abyssinia, and the skin-hunters of the wilds 
of Western North America. 

His description of the habits and manners of the Indian honey-bear 
(Melursus labiatus) are curious. He goes into greatest detail in the 
history of his experience with the Indian elephant, with whose charac- 

1 Wild Beasts and Their Ways : Reminiscences of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 
By Sir Samuel W. Baker, F.R.S., etc. London, MacMillan & Co., 8vo., pp. 455. 
Illustrated. 
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ter he makes his readers fully familiar. We make the following 
extract, which narrates the behavior of this noble animal when engaged 
in hunting tigers : 

" The foregoing chapter is sufficient to explain the ferocity of the 
male elephant at certain seasons which periodically affect the nervous 
system. It would be easy to multiply examples of this cerebral excite- 
ment, but such repetitions are unnecessary. The fact remains that the 
sexes differ materially in character, and that for general purposes the 
female is preferred in a domesticated state, although the male tusker is 
far more powerful, and when thoroughly trustworthy is capable of self- 
defence against attacks, and of energy in work, that would render it 
superior to the gentler but inferior female. 

" It may be inferred that a grand specimen of a male elephant is of 
rare occurrence. A creature that combines perfection of form with a 
firm but amiable disposition, and is free from the timidity which un- 
fortunately distinguishes the race, may be quite invaluable to any resi- 
dent in India. The actual monetary value of an elephant must of 
necessity be impossible to decide, as it must depend upon the require- 
ments of the purchaser and the depth of his pocket. Elephants differ 
in price as much as horses, and the princes of India exhibit profuse 
liberality in paying large sums for animals that approach their standard 
of perfection. 

" The handsomest animal I have ever seen in India belongs to the 
Rajah of Nandgaon, in the district bordering upon Reipore. I saw 
this splendid specimen among twenty others at the durbar of the chief 
commissioner of the central provinces in December, 1887, and it 
completely eclipsed all others, both in size and perfection of points. 
The word points is inappropriate when applied to the distinguishing 
features of an elephant, as anything approaching the angular would be 
considered a blemish. An Indian elephant, to be perfect, should be 
nine feet six inches in perpendicular height at the shoulder. The head 
should be majestic in general character, as large as possible, — especially 
broad across the forehead, and well rounded. The boss or prominence 
above the trunk should be solid and decided, mottled with flesh-colored 
spots ; these ought to continue upon the cheeks, and for about three 
feet down the trunk. This should be immensely massive, and when 
the elephant stands at ease the trunk ought to touch the ground when 
the tip is slightly curled. The skin of the face should be soft to the 
touch, and there must be no indentations or bony hollows, which are 
generally the sign of age. The ears should be large, the edges free 
from inequalities or rents, and above all they ought to be smooth, as 
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though they had been carefully ironed. When an elephant is old the 
top of the ear curls, and this symptom increases with advancing years. 
The eyes should be large and clear, the favorite color a bright hazel. 
The tusks ought to be as thick as possible, free from cracks, gracefully 
curved very slightly to the right and left, and projecting not less than 
three feet from the lips. The- body should be well rounded, without a 
sign of any rib. The shoulders must be massive, with projecting mus- 
cular development ; the back very slightly arched, and not sloping 
too suddenly towards the tail, which should be set up tolerably high. 
This ought to be thick and long, the end well furnished with a double 
fringe of very long, thick hairs, or whalebone-looking bristles. The 
legs should be short in proportion to the height of the animal, but im- 
mensely thick, and the upper portion above the knee ought to exhibit 
enormous muscle. The knees should be well rounded, and the feet be 
exactly equal to half the perpendicular height of the elephant when 
measured upon them whilst standing. The skin generally ought to be 
soft and pliable, by no means tight or strained, but lying easily upon 
the limbs and body. An elephant which possesses this physical 
development should be equal in the points of character that are neces- 
sary to a highly trained animal. 

1 ' When ordered to kneel, it should obey instantly, and remain 
patiently upon the ground until permitted to rise from this uneasy 
posture. In reality the elephant does not actually kneel upon its fore 
knees, but only upon those of its hind legs, while it pushes its fore legs 
forward and rests its tusks upon the ground. This is a most unnatural 
position, and is exceedingly irksome. Some elephants are very impa- 
tient, and they will rise suddenly without orders while the ladder is 
placed against their side for mounting. Upon one occasion a badly 
trained animal jumped up so suddenly that Lady Baker, who had 
already mounted, was thrown off on one side, while I, who was just on 
top of the ladder, was thrown down violently upon the other. A 
badly tutored elephant is exceedingly dangerous, as such vagaries are 
upon so large a scale that a fall is serious, especially should the ground 
be stony. 

" A calm and placid nature, free from all timidity, is essential. Ele- 
phants are apt to take sudden fright at peculiar sounds and sights. In 
traveling through a jungle path it is impossible to foretell what animals 
may be encountered on the route. Some elephants will turn suddenly 
round and bolt, upon the unexpected crash of a wild animal startled 
in the forest. The scent, or still worse the roar, of a bear within 
fifty yards of the road will scare some elephants to an extent that will 
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make them most difficult of control. The danger may be imagined should 
an elephant absolutely run away with his rider in a dense forest ; if the 
unfortunate person should be in a howdah, he would probably be swept 
off and killed by the intervening branches, or torn to shreds by the 
tangled thorns, many of which are armed with steel-like hooks. 

" It is impossible to train all elephants alike, and very few can be 
rendered thoroughly trustworthy ; the character must be born in them 
if they are to approach perfection. 

" Our present perfect example should be quite impassive, and should 
take no apparent notice of anything, but obey his mahout with the 
regularity of a machine. No noise should disturb the nerves, no sight 
terrify, no attack for one moment shake the courage ; even the crack- 
ling of fire should be unheeded, although the sound of high grass 
blazing and exploding before the advancing line of fire tries the nerves 
of elephants more than any other danger. 

" An elephant should march with an easy swinging pace at the rate 
of five miles an hour, or even six miles within that time upon a good 
flat road. As a rule, the females have an easier pace than the large 
males. When the order to stop is given, instead of hesitating, the ele- 
phant should instantly obey, remaining rigidly still without swinging 
the head or flapping the ears, which is its annoying and inveterate 
habit. The well-trained animal should then move backward or for- 
ward, either one or several paces, at a sign from the mahout, and then 
at once become as rigid as a rock. 

"Should the elephant be near a tiger, it will generally know the posi- 
tion of the enemy by its keen sense of smell. If the tiger should sud- 
denly charge from some dense covert with the usual short loud but roar, 
the elephant ought to remain absolutely still to receive the onset, and 
to permit a steady aim from the person in the howdah. This is a very 
rare qualification, but most necessary in a good shikar elephant. Some 
tuskers will attack the tiger, which is nearly as bad a fault as running in 
the opposite direction ; but the generality, even if tolerably steady, 
will swing suddenly upon one side, and thus interrupt the steadiness of 
the aim. 

" The elephant should never exercise its own will, but ought to wait 
in all cases for the instructions of the mahout, and then obey imme- 
diately. 

" Such an animal combining the proportions and the qualities I have 
described might be worth in India about ^1,500 to any Indian Rajah, 
but there may be some great native sportsmen who would give double 
that amount for such an example of perfection, — which would combine 
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the beauty required for a state elephant with the high character of a 
shikar animal." 

The character of the tiger {Uncia tigris) is illustrated in following 
extract : 

"I had a practical example of this shortly after the departure of 
Suchi Khan, when I pushed on to Rohumari and met Mr. G. P. San- 
derson, April 1 st, 1885. He had brought with him the entire force of 
elephants from the Garo Hills, the season for capturing wild elephants 
having just expired. Many of his men were suffering from fever, and 
he himself evidently had the poison of malaria in his system. 

" A bullock had been tied up the preceding evening within three- 
quarters of a mile from our camp, and on the morning of April 1st 
this was reported to have been killed. We accordingly sallied out, 
and in a few minutes we found the remains, above which the vultures 
were soaring in large numbers. The high grass had been partially 
burnt, and large patches remained at irregular distances where the fire 
had not penetrated or where the herbage had been too green to ignite ; 
however, all was as dry as tinder at this season, and having formed the 
elephants in line, I took up a position with my elephant about three 
hundred yards ahead. 

" The elephants came on in excellent formation, as Mr. Sanderson 
was himself with them in command. Presently I saw a long tail thrown 
up from among the yellow grass, and quickly after I distinguished a 
leopard moving rapidly along in my direction. For a few minutes I 
lost sight of it, but I felt sure it had not turned to the right or left, 
and, as a clump of more than ordinary thick grass stood before me, I 
concluded that the animal had probably sought concealment in such 
impervious covert. 

" When the elephants at length approached, I begged that half a 
dozen might just march through the patch within a few yards of my 
position. I was riding an elephant called Rosamund, which was cer- 
tainly an improvement upon my former mount. 

" Hardly had the line entered the patch of grass when, with a short, 
angry roar, a leopard sprang forward, and passed me at full speed within 
twenty-five yards, and immediately turned a somersault like a rabbit, 
with a charge of 16 S. S. G, from the No. 12 fired into its shoulders. 

"This was very rapidly accomplished, as our camp was within view, 
certainly not more than a mile distant. 

" We placed the leopard upon a pad elephant, and sent it home ; 
while we once more extended the line, and as usual I took up a posi- 
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tion some hundred yards in advance, in a spot that was tolerably clear 
from high grass. 

" Almost the same circumstance was repeated. I saw another leopard 
advancing before the line; and pushing my elephant forward to a point 
that I considered would intercept it, I distinctly saw it enter a tangled 
mass of herbage hardly large enough to shelter a calf; there it disap- 
peared from view. 

" The line of elephants arrived, and no one was aware that another 
leopard had been moved. I pointed out the small clump of grass, and 
ordered an elephant to walk through it. In an instant a leopard 
bolted, and immediately rolled over like its comrade ; but as I had to 
wait until it cleared the line of elephants before I fired, it was about 
thirty-five yards distant, and although it fell to the shot, it partially 
recovered, and limped slowly forward with one broken leg, being ter- 
ribly wounded in other places. It only went about forty paces, and 
then lay down to die. One of the mahouts dismounted from his ele- 
phant, and struck it with an axe upon the head. The leopard was dis- 
patched to camp, and we proceeded to beat fresh ground, as no tiger 
had been here, but evidently the two leopards had killed the bullock 
the preceding night, and nothing more remained. 

" Rosamund had stood very steadily, but she was very rough to ride, 
and the howdah swung about like a boat in a choppy sea. 

" A couple of hours were passed in marching through every place 
that seemed likely to invite a tiger ; but we moved nothing but a great 
number of wild pigs. A few of these I shot for the Garo natives who 
accompanied us. At length we observed in the distance the waving, 
green, feathery appearance of tamarisk, and as the sun was intensely 
hot, we considered that a tiger would assuredly select such cool shade 
in preference to the glaring yellow of withered grass. At all times 
during the hot season a dense bed of young tamarisk is a certain find 
for a tiger, should such an animal exist in the neighborhood. The 
density of the foliage keeps the ground cool, as the sun's rays never 
penetrate. The tiger, being a nocturnal animal, dislikes extreme heat ; 
therefore it invariably seeks the densest shade, and is especially fond, 
during the hottest weather, of lying upon ground that has previously 
been wet, and is still slightly damp. It is in such places that the 
tamarisk grows most luxuriantly. 

"We were now marching through a long strip of this character, 
which had at one time formed a channel. On either side the tamarisk 
strip was enormously high and dense grass. Suddenly an elephant 
sounded the kettle-drum note. This was quickly followed by several 
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others, and a rush in the tamarisk frightened the line, as several ain- 
mals had evidently broken back. We could see nothing but the 
waving of the bush as the creatures dashed madly past. These were 
no doubt large pigs; but I felt certain, from the general demeanor of 
the elephants, that some more important game was not far distant. 

" The advance continued slowly and steadily. Presently I saw the 
tamarisk's feathery tops moving gently about fifteen paces ahead of 
the line. The elephants again trumpeted, and evinced great excite- 
ment. This continued at intervals, until we at length emerged from 
the tamarisk upon a flat space, where the tall grass had been burned 
while yet unripe, and, although killed by the fire and rendered trans- 
parent, it was a mass of black-and-yellow that would match well with 
a tiger's color. We now extended the line in more open order, — to 
occupy the entire space of about two hundred yards front. Sanderson 
kept this position in the center of the line, while I took my stand in 
an open space about one hundred and fifty yards in advance, where an 
animal would of necessity cross should it be driven forward by the heat. 
The line advanced in good order, but the elephants were much dis- 
turbed, for they evidently scented danger. 

" They had not marched more than fifty or sixty yards before 
a tremendous succession of roars scattered them for a few moments, 
as a large tiger charged along the line, making splendid bounds, and 
showing his entire length, as he made demonstrations of attack upon 
several elephants in quick rotation. It was a magnificent sight to see 
this grand animal, in the fullest strength and vigor, defy the line of 
advancing monsters, every one of which quailed before the energy 
of his attack, and the threatening power of his awe-inspiring roars. 
The sharp crack of two shots from Sanderson, whose elephant was 
thus challenged by the tiger, hardly interrupted the stirring scene ; 
but as the enemy rushed down the line, receiving the fire from Sander- 
son's howdah, he did not appear to acknowledge the affront, and 
having effected his purpose of paralyzing the advance, he suddenly 
disappeared from view. 

" I was in hopes that he would break across the open which I com- 
manded, but there was no sign of movement in the high grass. The 
line of elephants again advanced slowly and cautiously. Suddenly, at 
a signal, they halted, and I observed Sanderson, whose elephant was a 
few yards in advance of the line, halt, and, standing up, take a 
deliberate aim in the grass in front. He fired. A tremendous roar 
was the response, and the tiger, bounding forward, appeared as though 
he would assuredly cross my path. Instead of this, after a rush of 
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about fifty or sixty yards, I saw the tall grass only gently moving, as 
the animal reduced its pace to the usual stealthy walk. The grass 
ceased moving in a spot within thirty paces, and exactly opposite my 
position. I marked a bush upon which were a few green shoots that 
had sprouted since the fire had scorched the grass. I was certain that 
the tiger had halted exactly beneath that mark. My mahout drove 
the elephant slowly and carefully forward, and I was standing ready 
for the expected shot, keeping my eyes well open for an expected 
charge. Sanderson was closing in upon the same point from his 
position. Presently, when within a few feet of the green bush, I 
distinguished a portion of the tiger ; but I could not determine 
whether it was the shoulder or the hind-quarter. Driving the elephant 
steadily forward, with the rifle to my shoulder, I at length obtained a 
complete view. The tiger was lying dead ! 

" Sanderson's last shot had hit it exactly behind the shoulder ; but 
the first right and left had missed when the tiger charged down the 
line, exemplifying the difficulty of shooting accurately with an elephant 
moving in high excitement. 

"We now loaded an elephant with this grand beast, and started it 
off to camp, where Lady Baker had already received two leopards. 
We had done pretty well for the first of April ; but after this last shot 
our luck for the day was ended." 

The black African rhinoceros [Atelodus bicornis) receives consider- 
able attention, and Sir Samuel's testimony as to its blind ferocity is 
confirmatory of all that previous authors have told us about it. Of 
the white rhinoceros {Atelodus simus) an interesting account is given. 
From this we extract the history of the adventure of Oswell, taken 
from the writings of that African hunter of a previous generation : 

"Mr. Oswell was one of the early Nimrods in South Africa, at the 
same time that the renowned Roualeyn Gordon Cumming was paving 
the way for fresh adventures. There never was a better sportsman or 
more active follower of the chase than Oswell. He had gone to 
Africa for the love of hunting and adventure, at a time when the 
greater portion was unbroken ground. He was the first to bring 
Livingstone into notice when he was an unknown missionary, and 
Oswell and Murray took him with them when they discovered the Lake 
N'game. He had a favorite double-barreled gun made by Purdy. 
This was a smooth-bore, No. 10, specially constructed for ball. Al- 
though a smooth-bore, it was sighted like a rifle, with back-sights. 
The gun weighed ten pounds. The owner most kindly lent me this 
useful weapon when I first went to Africa in 1861, therefore I can 
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attest its value, and the hard work that it had accomplished. A 
portion of the walnut stock had been completely worn away to the 
depth of an inch by the tearing friction of the wait-a-bit thorns, 
when carrying the gun across the saddle in chase at full speed through 
the hooked-thorn bushes. The stock had the appearance of having 
been gnawed by rats. 

" At the time of Oswell's visit the country was alive with wild ani- 
mals, all of which have long since disappeared before the advance of 
colonial enterprise and the sporting energy of settlers. There was a 
particular locality that was so infested with rhinoceroses that Oswell 
had grown tired 'of killing them, and he passed them unnoticed, 
unless he met some specimen with an exceptional horn. He was 
riding a favorite horse, which had been his constant companion in 
countless shooting incidents, and he happened to remark a large white 
rhinoceros standing in open ground alone. This animal possessed a 
horn of unusual length, which made the owner worthy of attention. 

"Oswell immediately rode towards it. The animal took no notice 
of his approach until he arrived within about one hundred yards. 
The Rinoceros simus (white species) is not considered dangerous, there- 
fore he had approached without the slightest caution or hesitation. I 
forget whether he fired ; but I well remember that the beast calmly 
confronted the horse, and slowly but determinedly, with measured space, 
advanced directly towards the rider. Like an object in a disturbed 
dream, this huge creature came on, step by step, leisurely but surely, 
never hesitating or halting, but with eyes fixed upon the attacking 
party. Firing at the forehead being useless, Oswell endeavored to 
move either to the left or right, to obtain a shoulder shot ; but the 
horse, that was accustomed to a hundred contests with wild animals, 
was suddenly mesmerized and petrified with horror. The quiet and 
spectre-like advance of the rhinoceros had paralyzed and rooted it to 
the ground. Trembling all over, its limbs refused to move. The 
spur and whip were unavailing. The horse felt that it was doomed. 
This horrible position endured until the rhinoceros was within only a 
few paces. It then made a dash forward. 

" Oswell describes his first sensations, upon returning consciousness, 
nearly as follows : He found himself upon a horse. The reins were 
not in his hands. A man was walking in front, leading the animal 
by the reins, which had been pulled over its head. There were natives 
upon either side, apparently holding him upon the saddle. A dreamy 
feeling, and a misty, indistinct view of the situation, was sufficient to 
assure him that something must have happened. He felt certain that 
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he must be hurt ; but he had no pain. He began to feel himself with 
his hands, and he felt something wet and soft upon one thigh. 

" The fact was, that the long horn of the rhinoceros had passed 
through his thigh. It not only had passed through his thigh, but 
through the saddle flap, then completely through the horse, and was 
stopped by the flap upon the other side. The horse and rider to- 
gether were thrown into the air, and the inversion was so complete 
that one of Oswell's wounds — a cut upon the head— was occasioned by 
the stirrup-iron, which proved the inverted position. 

" The horse was,. of course, killed upon the spot, and the CafTres 
came to their master's assistance, and placed him upon his spare horse, 
upon which they held him until they reached the camp. This wound 
kept the great hunter prostrate for months. It is many years since 
Oswell told me this story, but I think I have narrated it exactly. 

" It must be remembered that this rhinoceros belonged to the so- 
called harmless species. This incident is sufficient to exhibit the utter 
fallacy of a belief that any kind of an animal is ' invariably harmless.' 
We find that many beasts which are accredited with bad characters 
conduct themselves occasionally as though abject cowards. In the 
same manner, those which are considered timid may, when least 
expected, exhibit great ferocity." 

The chapter on wild-boar hunting is interesting, and that on the 
cape buffalo (Bos caffer) is especially full of adventure. The habits of 
the Sambur deer (Cervus aristotelis) of India are described with much 
vividness. Our own hunters will read with interest the adventures of 
the author in the Big Horn Mountains shooting wapiti (Cervus cana- 
densis) and bison (Bos americanus). 

Altogether we have not had for a long time such a treat as the 
reading of this book. We give two of the twenty-nine plates with 
which the book is illustrated. 

The Tenth Annual Report of the State Mineralogist of 
California l is a well-illustrated volume, containing a number of general 
articles descriptive of geological phenomena observed in California 
during the past year, as well as detailed accounts of the geology of the 
fifty-three counties into which the state is divided, special reports upon, 
the geology of various mining districts, and upon methods of treating 
ores. As is to be expected, a large portion of the report is occupied 
with a discussion of gold mining in its various phases. There is, how- 

1 California State Mining Bureau, William Ireland, Jr., State Mineralogist ; Tenth 
Annual Report of State Mineralogist for year ending December i, 1890 ; Sacramento- 
State Office, 1890. Pp. 983, 42 Figs., 7 Pis. and Maps. 



